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THE GIBBS COLLECTION OF ANGLO-SAXON 
OBJECTS IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

From “ THE BUILDER.” 


HE Directors of the South Kensington Museum have 
done well in placing the arrangement of the Gibbs 
bequest of Anglo-Saxon relics under the care of Mr. C, 
Roach Smith, and the “Catalogue” now published is a 
proof of the wisdom of their choice. 

Collections there are more numerous, but few that yield 
in value to the Jutish or Saxon ornaments which have 
within the last twelve years been from time to time ex- 
humed from the Faversham brick-fields, or during excava- 
tions made for the completion of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, East Kent has proved so particularly rich 
in. relics of the arts and handicraft of our Teutonic fore- 
fathers, that the antiquities found in the district may be 
said to equal in number, and far surpass in beauty and 
elegance of workmanship, the objects of a similar character 
found throughout all the breadth of England besides ; and 
although no single relic of the Faversham collection equals 
the great Kingston brooch,* set with garnets and tur- 
quoises, measuring 3}in. in diameter, and weighing 6} 
ounces, a large portion of it being of pure gold, yet the 
fibula of the Gibbs Collection, consisting of some seventy 
or eighty specimens, comprise many beautiful ornaments, 
especially those which, in their gold braid or network, ex- 
hibit such wonderful artistic skill. 

The elaborately executed ornaments for horse harness 
seem almost peculiar to the Faversham district, although 
some less finished specimens have elsewhere been found. 
The interments whence these objects were taken seem to 
have been near, or intermingling with, a Roman cemetery, 
a not unusual occurrence; the burial grounds of an older 
race of people offering obvious inducements for similar uses 
to the population which succeeded them. Indeed the prac- 
tice has not been confined to Pagan races; the churchyard 
of the nuns of the Holy Sepulchre, at Canterbury, was 
located over a thickly-occupied Roman cemetery, where the 
rites of cremation and urn burial had been practiced, whilst 
beneath the deposit of earthen and glass vessels, and bronze 
relics, were found more than one rudely-formed urn, com- 
posed of sun-baked clay, which indicated that the still older 
inhabitants of British soil, probably Belgic or Celtic tribes, 
had also held their funeral observances on the same ground. 

Amongst the Roman objects of the ‘Gibbs Collection,” 
is a remarkable bronze vase, with highly-ornamented handle, 
described in the catalogue as ‘‘ A Jug, bronze, No. 1295-70.” 





* Found just a century since by the Rev. Bryan Faussett, at King- 
ston, in Kent, and now in the Liverpool Collection, 








We remember seeing this relic a day or two after Mr. Gibbs 
had obtained possession of it in 1869. It was found with 
several glass vessels and Samian paterm, and a mortuary 
urn or two. Possibly, two or more interments may have 
been included in the “find,” for as Mr. C. R. Smith 
rightly observes, no systematic method was pursued either 
in opening the graves, or taking notes of their contents. 
Mr. Gibbs had, we believe, paid something like 117, for 
these special articles, and he called our attention to the 
designs on the worked handle of the “Jug,” which 
he considered to represent Satan, Eve, and the Apple, 
Certainly a woman with an apple or similar fruit, is 
represented, and in spite of what Mr. C. R. Smith de- 
scribes as the “‘mitred male figure,” the said figure looks 
anything but clerical. We should attribute the design as 
the expression of some very ancient myth, and think the 
vase probably was of Etruscan origin. It is exceedingly 
curious, 

The most perplexing question in connexion with the 
Faversham Anglo-Saxon Cemetery, indeed with most of the 
so-called Jutish interments in Kent, is the dates. Mr. C, 
R. Smith has judiciously pronounced no decided opinion on 
this subject. The presence of Roman relics in the Saxon 
graves, such as coins, bull, fragments of pottery, &c., 
prove merely that an immigrant people treading almost upon 
the heels of the departing, perhaps fugitive, Romans, had 
from their graves, or rather from the population remaining 
in the country they had abandoned, obtained the objects of 
Roman handicraft, remaining in abundance. Possibly, 
Roman art had a large share in stimulating the Teutonic 
workman. 

The orientation of graves,—it was very apparent at Sarre, 
much less so at Stowting,—proves little, or rather is not 
conclusive of the Christian character of the funeral rites. 
With Roman coins, although very rarely, we find the 
Sceattz of the Anglo-Saxon kings; but the gold coins of 
the Lower Emperors—of Mauricius and Heraclius, as dis- 
covered ina Sarre grave—give a date, as far as that par- 
ticular interment is concerned, from which we cannot recede, 

With Mr. C. R. Smith, we are inclined to think that the 
earlier Anglo-Saxon interments in Kent were Pagan, but 
that subsequently the first Christian converts were buried 
after the manner of their heathen forefathers, and that until 
churches and religious houses had arisen, and had been for 
some time established, the ancient rites of interment were 
continued, and to such extent that of the hundreds of 
graves exhumed within even a comparatively small circum- 
ference, no distinctive differences were apparent, Possibly, 
as at Stowting, where few graves lay east and west, and 
little rudely-made black urns were found in many of the 
interments, we might note these circumstances as pointing 
to heathen practices. 

Drinking-stoups, as deposits in a grave, might seem to be 
inconsistent relics for a Christian professor or convert ; and 
yet the metal bowl at Sarre was found with the gold coins of 
two Christian emperors, and a Frankish Christian king. 

The grave containing the coins above alluded to would 
bring down the date to the seventh century at least. The 
difficulty seems to lie in the consideration that graves con- 
taining relics so similar—indeed, in many cases, almost 
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identical—could range over a period of more than two cen- 
turies. Supposing, in accordance with Mr. C. R. Smith’s 
view, we take the fifth century as about the date of the 
earlier cemeteries ? 

An opinion is advanced that the fibulz of the Gibbs and 
other Kentish collections might have been made by Canter- 
bury artificers? There are circumstances, I think, which 
militate against this supposition; for, although the soil at 
Canterbury is literally sown with coins and fragments of 
Roman relics, no Anglo-Saxon or Jutish fibule have ever 
been found, except a few very insignificant objects, and 
these most rarely. Yet the fact of there being discovered in 
a Sarre grave a small metal crucible, containing a portion of 
molten bronze, admits the supposition that the Anglo-Saxon 
brooches and ornaments in metal were not entirely the work- 
manship of foreign artificers. 

Mr. C. R. Smith’s pamphlet is worthy of great praise, 
from the mass of information he has thrown together in so 
interesting a manner; and although his little work is styled 
a ‘Catalogue,” it is an archeological essay, exhibiting 
the studied experiences of one of our most eminent anti- 
quaries. 

When we saw the collection itself, a few weeks since, 
crowded together in three small cases, it seemed in a de- 
plorable state of confusion, and ought not so to have been 
exhibited at all—at least, not until some order had presided 
over the apparent chaos. Some of the relics, which we 





remembered when in the keeping of Mr. Gibbs were pre- 
served with a fatherly care, seem to have deteriorated or 
suffered injury from recent fractures or want of proper pre- 
cautions. We trust their present arrangement will render 
them always accessible to the public. There seems a 
fatality attending the rich stores of antiquarian objects 
found in Kent. The Faussett, Rolfe, and Douglass col- 
lections are removed far away from the county in which they 
were found. The more precious articles of the Sarre graves, 
although deposited at Maidstone, are scarcely accessible at 
all, except through a ceremony of red-tapism and an ordeal 
of half a dozen keys, The “ Roach Smith Collection” in 
the British Museum certainly wants a re-arrangement, and 
the great fibula from Sarre, purchased by the country, with 
a few other objects, for 50/., still remains, after a lapse of 
several years, undescribed and walabelled in the case in 
which it was originally deposited. 
Joun BRENT, F.S.A. 





MEMORABILIA FOR JUNE. 


JUNE 1st, 1658.— Dr. W. Harvey died immortal for 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood. The private 
character of this great man was in every respect worthy of 
his public reputation; cheerful, candid, and upright, he 
lived on terms of great harmony with his friends and brcther 

hysicians, and exhibited no spirit of rivalry or hostility in 
his career. He spoke modestly of his own merits, and 
generally treated his controversial antagonists with temperate 
language, often very different from their own. By a vote 
of the College of Physicians, his bust in marble was placed 
in their Hall, with a suitable inscription recording his dis- 
coveries. 


Jung 7th, 1779.—Bishop WARBURTON died. To be 
always lamenting the miseries of life, or always seeking 
after the pleasures of it, equally takes us off from the work 





of our salvation, and though I am extremely cautious what 
sect I follow in religion, yet any in philosophy will serve my 
turn, and honest Sancho Pancha’s is as good as any, who, 
on his return from an important mission, when asked by his 
master whether he should mark the day with a white or a 
black stone, replied, ‘‘ Faith, sir, if you will be ruled by me, 
with neither, but with good brown ochre.” ‘What this 
philosopher thought of his commission, I think of human 
life in general, good brown ochre is the complexion of it. 
See his letters. 


JUNE 17th.—St. ALBAN, the first Christian martyr in 
this island, suffered in 303. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity by Amphialus, a priest of Caerleon in Monmouth- 
shire, who, flying from persecution, was hospitably enter- 
tained by St. Alban at Verulam, in Hertfordshire, now 
called, from him, St. Albans. Amphialus being closely 
pursued, made his escape dressed in St. Alban’s clothes. 
This, however, being soon discovered, exposed St. Alban to 
the fury of the Pagans, and our saint, refusing to perform 
the sacrifice to their gods, was first miserably tortured and 
then put to death. 


About the beginning of this month the poppy has its 
flower in full bloom.* The milky juice of the poppy is well 
known, and is a valuable opium of the shops, the mother of 
all our aches and pains, 


June 18th, 1815.—BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest, 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould ? 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod, 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung, 
Their Honuur comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freepom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


JUNE 20th.—TRANSLATION OF EDWARD, King of the 
West Saxons.—Edward being barbarously murdered by his 
mother-in-law, was first buried at Warham without any 
solemnity, but after three years was carried by Duke Alferus 
to the Minister of Shrewsbury, and there interred with great 
pomp. 


JUNE 24th.—St. JOHN THE BAPTist.—It was formerly 
customary at Magdalen College, Oxford, on St. John the 
Baptist’s Day, to have a sermon preached in the first court. 
There is a permanent pulpit of stone inserted in one corner, 
and the quadrangle used to be furnished round the sides 
with a large fence of green boughs, that the preaching 
might more nearly resemble that of John the Baptist in the 
wilderness. But of late years, as we grow more tender than 
our forefathers, it has been thought safer to take shelter 
under the Roof of the Chapel (See Jones’s Life of Bishop 
Horne, p. 117). It is to this institution that we owe the 
bishop’s admirable ‘“‘ Considerations on the Life and Death 
of John the Baptist.” 


JUNE 23rd, 1821.— JOHN Keats died at Rome, whither he 
had gone for the benefit of his health. The sonnei in which 
he expresses a hope that he may at some period visit the 
shores of Italy is one of his earliest productions. 





* Sleep is a god too proud to wait in Palaces, 
And yet so humble, too, as not to scorn 
The meanest country cottages ; 
His poppy grows among the corn. 
The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 
In any stormy breast, 
’Tis not enough that he does find, 
Clouds and darkness in their mind, 
Darkness but half his work will do, 
’Tis not enough, he must find quiet too. 
Horace, imitated by Cowzey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor will be glad to receiv: Correspondence on Archao- 
logical matters, and information of discoveries of antiquities, ac- 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
tllustration.} 


CHAUCER, A RESIDENT AT ALDGATE. 
To the Editor of ** THe ANTIQUARIAN.” 


S1tr,—Referring to your passing allusion to the recent 
destruction of an ancient crypt in Aldgate, I wish to draw 
attention to the site in connection with our immortal poet, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The crypt in question must have originally belonged to 
St. Michael’s Chapel, and is reputed to have been connected 
by subterranean communications with the priory of Holy 
Trinity in the immediate neighbourhood, the head whereof 
was ex officio Alderman of Portsoken Ward. 

It seems quite within the scope of possibility, that the 
entire locality was honeycombed with such passages, and it 
is on record that in 1374, the mayor and corporation leased 
the whole dwelling-house over Aldgate to Chaucer, rent free, 
with the vaults or cellars underneath, which I thus connect 
with the destroyed crypt. Be it remembered, too, that this 
gate itself at one time belonged to the aforesaid priory, thus 
supplying a motive for the connecting passages I refer to. 

Chaucer may have occupied this dwelling, off and on, 
from 1374 to 1386, for his duties as comptroller of the 
customs and subsidies of wool, &c. 

Here is the spot most closely identified with his actual 
career of any that we can identify, and as Aldgate pump is 
to be restored, why not connect it with Chaucer's memory ? 
Here have stood in succession a cross, a conduit, and a 
pump. Consecrated by religion, conserved by utility, let us 
add a further attraction to a conspicuous site. Here is the 
spot to localise the great memory of Geoffrey Chaucer as 
one of us. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
A. H. 

May 25, 1871. 


HISTORICAL ANACHRONISMS ON THE STAGE 
AND CANVAS. 


To the Editor of “* THE ANTIQUARIAN.” 


S1rR,—My archeological knowledge is very limited, yet I 
have been frequently surprised and sometimes shocked to 
witness its glaring deficiency in theatrical scene-painters and 
managers as manifested in their common perpetration of 
gross anachronisms upon the stage in scenery, properties, 
and dresses. In minor theatres, whose audiences are almost 
wholly ignorant of ancient manners and fashions, it can 
hardly be expected to find any close adherence to things and 
garments harmonising with the historic periods of the plays, 
but in leading houses, frequented by superior and better 
informed people, it is less pardonable that such absurd in- 
consistencies should be suffered without observation and 
rebuke. I could mention instances now nightly exhibited, 
but I would prefer some of your learned correspondents to 
expose these violations of propriety, having thus called their 
attention thereto, as their more authoritative voice would 
much likelier lead to correction in this important depart- 
ment of stage management. The late Mr. Charles Kemble 
and Mr.- Macready were both archmologists of some 
eminence, and they wisely strove to show to play-goers of 
their days the ‘* very age and body of the time” in which 
the several histrionic representations were cast. Let these 
worthy exemplars be followed, and with the clever imper- 
sonations of our living actors, intelligent spectators will 
receive the additional mental delight of being led into the 
veritable days of the distant past. 

While on this antiquarian topic, allow me also to draw 
attention to the historical pictures in the London exhibitions, 
the*painters of which pay too little regard to the faithfulness 











of the accessories on their canvas. How much the pleasure 
of a good picture is enhanced when the observant eye 
beholds no incongruity in the details. As an example of 
truthfulness I would refer to E. Corbould’s highly-finished 
drawing of the ‘‘ War-horse ” in the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours from Job’s sublime description. The mag- 
nificent Assyrian horse trappings are an actual restoration 
of the ornaments of the period, and the effect of this grand 
artistic conception is the realisation of such a war-horse as 
the Uzzean prophet must have seen “ going forth to meet 
the armed men.” 

This careful study of antique remains and ancient monu- 
ments should be more thoughtfully followed by our artists, 
and I trust that “‘ THE ANTIQUARIAN ” will lead them to a 
far closer observation of the precious ancient and archaic 
objects enriching our national and other museums. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours mee - 


. 





SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 


(Secretarses of Archeological and Antiquarian Societies through- 
out the Kingdom will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also their 
Periodical Publications.) 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Tuts Society held a meeting on the 18th ultimo, Col. Lane 
Fox, V.P., in the chair. 

On this evening there was opened a large Exhibition of 
stone implements and other illustrations of the Palzolithic 
period. The contributors were as follows :—A. W. Franks, 
Esq., Col. Lane Fox, J. Evans, Esq., Sir J. Lubbock, J. 
Brent, Esq., the Rev. W. S. Simpson, the Trustees of the 
Blackmore Museum, J. W. Flower, Esq., Sir C. Lyell, T. 
Codrington, Esq., C. Child, Esq., F. G. C. Spurrell, Esq., 
J. Wyatt, Esq., and the Rev. W. W. Paley. 

Messrs. Franks and Evans addressed a crowded meeting 
on the remains from the Caves of Dordogne, and on the 
Implements from the Drift respectively. 

The Exhibition remained open till Thursday, the 25th, 
and has proved a great success. 

It is believed that at the commencement of the ensuing 
session an Exhibition will be held of implements belonging 
to the later Stone Age (Neolithic). 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


On the 18th ultimo this Society held a meeting in their 
rooms, when W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S., President, 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Golding exhibited a geome noble of Edward ITI., 
struck after his twenty-seventh year, with a cross above the 
shield on the obverse; also one of Edward IV., with a star 
and a rose on either side of the shield. 

Mr. Evans read a paper, translated by himself from the 
Danish, of Herr C. J. Shive, giving an account of the weight 
of English and Northern coins in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and an attempt at comparison between these 
weights and the weight-system for coins which apparently 
belong to the same period. 


_—_———_ 


ROYAL ARCHZZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 1871, will com- 
mence, at Cardiff, on the 25th of July, under the Presidency 
of the Marquis of Bute. The Presidents of Sections will be 
—<Antiquities, the Earl of Dunraven; Architecture, G. T. 
Clark, Esq.; History, E. A. Freeman, Esq. 
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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZ:OLOGY. 


AT the meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
May 2nd, Mr, Goldschmidt of Copenhagen read a paper on 
the — word Ukh or Akhu, Spirit, the Creating Spirit. 
Mr. Goldschmidt explains the name of Egypt, Atyvtrog, 
from Ukh-hap-t, that means (in a free translation) the wife, 
or land, of the Stream-sending Spirit. He further pointed 
out that the following Greek words are derived from or 
closely related to Ukh or Akhu—Ogygia, the oldest name of 
Egypt as also of Attica, Beeotia, Lycia ; Ogyogos, the father 
of the gods; Ogygios, the ancient Theban name of 
Dionysos, Bakkhos, Jakkhos; Achaia; éxa; dyevw ; 
Okeanos—thus explaining the true sense of many Greek 
myths, tales, and names, 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL. 


THE Spring Meeting of the members of this Institution was 
held on May 23rd, at the Museum, Truro. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. W. J. Henwood, F.R.S., who commenced 
the proceedings with a lengthened address, chiefly having 
reference to the natural history and mining of the county. 

At the conclusion of his address, the Rev. J. R. Cornish, 
Hon, Sec., read the list of presents to the Institution since 
the last meeting, which included several valuable contribu- 
tions both to the library and museum. 

A paper contributed by Mr. J. Evans, F.S,A., was then 
read, on an ancient stone weapon of an unusual type, found 
in the parish of Pelyrt, and now deposited in the museum of 
the Institution. Mr. Evans remarked that it seemed to 
occupy an intermediate position between the battle-axe and 
the mace or fighting hammer. The instruments most nearly 
approaching it were from Scandinavia. It probably belonged 
to the period when bronze was in use for small weapons. 

The Rev. W. Iago, of Bodmin, then gave an interesting 
account of the Bodmin ivory casket ; of an ancient deed-box 
found by him ina chest in Bodmin Church, known as the 
Bodmin skippet; and of a case in which certain deeds 
belonging to an ancient charity in Lanivet used to be 
deposited, the Lanivet skippet. His remarks were illus- 
trated by drawings of these and of similar objects. Mr. 
Iago identified the casket with the reliquary in which the 
bones of St. Petrock were brought back from France in 
1177; and stated that it was of traditional Moorish work, 
and that its actual money value at the present time was 
certainly not less than 2007. Some drawings of tallies found 
at Lanivet, Mr. Iago compared with one of the old ex- 
chequer tallies which he produced. The skippet was at 
present used by the rector of Lanivet to keep the sacramental 
plate in. 

Two papers by Sir John Maclean, F.S, A., were then read ; 
one on the poll tax returns for Cornwall in 1377, the earliest 
recorded census of the population of that county; and the 
other a thirteenth century law suit concerning the presenta- 
tion to the living of St. Pinnock. The recorded population of 
Cornwall in 1377, of persons above the age of fourteen, 
omitting the clergy and the non-fraudulent beggars, was 
34,274. which, adding the proportion for children under 
fourteen, would make up the total population to 51,524. 
Between that date and the time of the first official census in 
1801, when there were 189,278 inhabitants in the county, 
the population had increased 613 per cent. Between 1801 
and 1861, 261 per cent. 

Mr. Pengelly next read a paper on the insulation of St. 
Michael’s Mount ; and Dr. Bannister followed with a paper 
contending, against Professor Max Miiller, that there was 
evidence of the presence of Jews in West Cornwall ever 
since the Pheenicians visited the county for tin. After the 
reading of several scientific papers, Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
F.S.A., gave a descripticn, writter. by the historian, Dr. 
Borlase, of a fresco discovered in Ludgvan Church in 1740. 
The fresco is destroyed, but Mr. Borlase produced a drawing 
of it. It appears to have been of a most frivolous character, 
which was condemned by the learned doctor, 











Mr. Worth, of Plymouth, then read ‘‘ Notes on some 


Antiquities in East Cornwall.” A British camp on Token- 
bury Hill, near the Caradons, and the remains of an ancient 
smelting-house in the valley near Temple Church. Neither 
had previously been described. The camp is called Rounda- 
berry, is an irregular circle in shape, has an area of two acres, 
and is situate high up the hill facing the north. Its entrance 
has two huge gateway stones, the top of which look as if 
they had supported a lintel. There was a rampart of six or 
eight feet round the camp, except at the lower end, where 
advantage was taken of the conformation of the ground ; 
beyond was a ditch, eight to nine feet deep, with a small 
rampart on the outer edge. The camp is in excellent order, 
and every care is taken of it by its owner, Mr. S, Eliott. 
The old smelting-house is on the Lower Hill House estate, 
near the margin of the evident stream works in the valley. 
It is circular in form, with a furnace opposite the entrance. 
The furnace, also circular, is of granite, reddened and disin- 
tegrated by the action of fire. Other pieces of similar granite 
up and down the valley, indicate the existence of other 
houses. The old house was discovered amongst the remains 
of what seemed to have been a streamer’s village. Near by 
were found two ancient tin-moulds, 

A paper from the Rev. Prebendary Kinsman was then 
read on the present and former state of Lintagel Castle. He 
contended that it was once a whole building, and built upon 
the same ground throughout, and that the chasm was formed 
by land slips, which were going on at the present time, and 
the chasm was still widening. He believed the drawbridge 
had been made after the castle had become a ruin. 

With the usual votes of thanks to the contributors of 
papers, donors, and the chairman, the meeting was brought 
to a conclusion. 








ST. GOTHIAN’S ORATORY, CORNWALL. 


THE archxologists of West Cornwall are just now having 
their attention directed to the ruinous condition of the little 
oratory of St. Gothian, which is situated among the sowans 
or sand-hills on the north coast, about a quarter of a mile 
from the parish church of Gwithian, near Hayle. Exposed 
to the full blast of the winds from the Atlantic, this ancient 
remnant of early Christian times would long ere now have 
been swept away, had not the sand, although in one sense 
its destroyer, been its protector by shielding it from outward 
foes. About forty years or more ago, however, this little 
structure was brought again to light by a farmer who was 
digging a pond close to the spring or holy well. Since then 
the building has been gradually going to decay, undergoing 
many vicissitudes, at one time being converted by a tenant 
into a cowshed! ‘Were it allowed to remain much longer 
unprotected and uncared for, it is probable that in a few 
years hence there would be but little left of this ancient 
church. A plea for its preservation has more than once 
been written, but, alas! without the desired effect. But 
happily the matter has at last been taken up by certain local 
parties, and a provisionary committee has been formed to 
devise some plan for ensuring its safety. The Rev. F. 
Hockin, rector of Gwithian, has consented to act as chair- 
man, the Rev. W. Horsburgh as secretary, and Mr. F. 
Harvey as trustee. ‘ 
As preliminary work it is intended to clear out the in- 
terior of the building, and “also to sink a few trial-pits in 
the vicinity in search of bones or other relics, under the 
superintendence of one or two archeologists.” A visitor to 
the spot more than a year ago describes the interior as 
having rough pieces of wood and stones lying about, and, 
being a shelter for cattle, it was very dirty and unpleasant 
in its appearance. When first discovered, the workmen 
‘came to many skeletons, and soon after to a portion of 
the eastern wall. Beneath this and under the altar, there 
were found eight skeletons, ranged side by side, at a depth 
of three feet below the foundation. Below these skeletons 
they struck upon the ruins of another wall of rude construc- 
tion, about three feet in height; beneath this again they 
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found other skeletons, still buried in the sand, at a depth of 
fifteen feet from the surface ; here water prevented any further 
research.’ It is said that some of these skeletons were 
re-buried. 

A few remarks descriptive of the plan and construction of 
St. Gothian’s Oratory may here be added. 

The building consists of a nave and chancel, its total 
length being 45 ft. 1oin. Of this, the chancel occupies 
14 ft. 4in., the rest being appropriated to the nave. The 
walls of the nave are 3 ft. 4 in. thick, those of the chancel 
being only 2 ft. 6in. In height they are now much reduced. 
Only by comparison with the walls of St. Piran’s Oratory 
at Perranzabuloe, near Truro, can any idea be formed of 
their original elevation. The side walls at St. Piran were 
13 ft. high, and it is probable that those of St. Gothian’s 
Oratory were much about the same height. ,The walls it 
must be remembered are built of rough stones, unshaped 
except by nature, and placed together without cement of 
any kind. All kinds of stones were used, sandstone, slate, 
and quartz being built in side by side. In the south wall 
was a window, also an entrance into the nave. At the 
north-east corner of the chancel there was another opening, 
evidently a doorway, originally only a narrow opening 
3 ft. 7in. in width, connected the nave with the chancel. 
This doorway appears to have become ruinous since the 
Rev. W. Haslam described the building five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

At St. Piran’s Oratory there are stone seats round the 
nave for the people; here there are no stone seats in the 
nave, it would seem therefore that wooden benches were 
used. In the chancel, however, stone seats extend all round 
from the entrance to the eastern end, where the altar slab 
was placed. They were about 1 ft. 6in. in width and the 
same in height. The altar stone of blue slate was 4 ft. toin. 
in length and not more than 3 ft. in width. This we under- 
stand was removed when the tenant made the interior serve 
as acowshed. At the same time several holes or breaches 
in the walls were filled up. 

It is to be hoped that through the vigilance and foresight 
of the members of the committee just formed, this primitive 
Christian church will be preserved from utter destruction for 
many years tocome. In point of age many believe it to be 
older than St. Piran’s Oratory, owing to the rudeness of the 
walls and the absence of carved stone in the doorways and 
window. It would be well, too, if some regard was paid to 


the state of the little church of St. Piran, which a few years’ 


ago was described as ‘‘in a most crumbling and shattered 
condition, the doorway destroyed, and the whole building 
apparently reduced to a shapeless mass of ruins.’? The 
archzologists of Truro would do well to see to this. 
E. H. W. DUNKIN, 
14, Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, 
May 27, 1871. 








ReEtics oF A By-conr AGE.—The workmen engaged 
in making the intercepting sewer in the Brunswick-square 
district, Brighton, recently found some bones and teeth of a 
species of deer or ruminant, lying embedded in the brick 
earth; the teeth were in a very good state of preservation, 
but the bones were somewhat friable. Through the exer- 
tions of J. Round, Esq., one of the members of the Hove 
Sewers’: Board, these interesting mementoes of the past have 
been secured for the town, and will shortly be placed in the 
Brighton Museum at the Pavilion. 

Society OF BriBLicAL ARCHAOLOGY.—A meeting of 
this Society will be holden on Tuesday, 6th June, when the 
following papers will be read :—‘‘ On the Early History of 


Assyria and of Babylonia, from contemporary inscriptions ”’ 
(Part I.), by George Smith, Esq., British Museum; and 
“On the Date of the Nativity,” by J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., 
F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 


The meeting commences at 





ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


Tuis church was re-opened on Sunday the 21st ultimo, after 
undergoing complete internal restoration. It was built by 
James Gibbs, the architect of the church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields ; the first stone was laid on February 25, 1714, 
and it was finished on September 7, 1717, The following is 
the account given by Gibbs of his work :—‘* The new church 
in the Strand, called St. Mary-le-Strand, was the first I was 
employed on after my arrival from Italy, which, being 
situate ina very public place, the commissioners for building 
the fifty churches, of which this is one, spared no cost to 
beautify it. It consists of two orders, in the upper part of 
which lights are placed ; the wall of the lower, wf, solid 
to keep out noises from the street, is adorned with niches. 
There was at first no steeple designed for this church, only a 
small campanile or turret. A bell was to have been over 
the west end of it; but at the distance of eighty feet there 
was a column 250 feet high, intended to be erected in honour 
of Queen Anne, on the top of which her statue was to be 
placed. My design for this column was approved by the 
commissioners, and a great quantity of stone was brought 
to the place for the foundation of it; but the thoughts of 
erecting that monument being laid aside at the Queen's 
death, I was ordered to erect a steeple instead of the cam- 
panile first proposed. The building then advanced twenty 
feet above ground, and therefore admitting of no alteration 
from east to west, I was obliged to spread it from north to 
south, which makes the plan oblong, which should other- 
wise have been square, On the site of this church stood 
the Maypole, which being grown old and decayed, was, 
anno 1717, obtained by Sir Isaac Newton, Knt., of the 
parish, and being taken down, and carried away through the 
city in a carriage of timber (April, 1718) into Wanstead, in 
Essex, by the leave of Sir Richard Child, Bart., was reared 
up and placed in his park there, the use whereof is for the 
raising of a telescope, the largest in the world, given by a 
French gentleman (M. Hugon) to the Royal Society. Here 
also was the first stand for hackney carriages, established by 
Captain Bailey, who “ erected according to his ability some 
four hackney coaches, put his men in livery, and appvinted 
them to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, and gave them 
instructions at what rates to carry men into several parts of 
the town where all day they may be had.” 





THE VENDOME COLUMN. 


THE beautiful column of the Place Vendéme must not be 
allowed to fall without an obituary notice. The column was 
the idea of Napoleon. On the 18th of August the first 
stone was laid; the work was finished in exactly four years. 
The column is, or was, of the Doric order, and was of stone, 
coated with 425 bronze plaques, moulded in bas-reliefs, and 
winding round the shaft from the pedestal to the lantern. 
These formed a complete history of the campaign of 1805. 
The bronze weighed 1,806,000 pounds, and was the metal 
of 1200 cannon captured at Ulm and Vienna. The total 
height of the column was 132 feet 3 inches, and it was 
ascended by a spiral staircase of 176 steps. The pedestal 
was also covered on three sides with bas-reliefs representing 
arms, uniforms, flags, and other military gear taken from the 
Austrians. The inscription was by Visconti, and ran as 
follows :— « 
“‘Neapolio . Imp. Aug. 
Monumentum . Belli . Germanici. 
Anno , MDCCCV. 
Trimestri . Spatio . Ductu , Suo . Profligati. 
Ex . #Zre . Capto. 
Glorize , Exercitus . Maximi . Dicavit.” 


The bas-reliefs were 3 feet 8 inches high, and circled the 
column twenty-two times, making a spital 840 feet long. 
They were a series of tableaux, seventy-six in number, hav- 





half-past eight, p.m, 


ing for their subjects the principal incidents of the Austerlitz 
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campaign. These were selected by the Emperor himself, 
and the inscriptions which accompanied them, and were 
engraved on a cordon under the bas-relief, were written by 
‘*le savant Denon” and the Prince of Wagram. The 
column was intended to give a memorial and verbal history 
of the whole campaign, 

Napoleon’s first intention was that the statue upon the 
lantern of the column should be, not his own, but Charle- 
magne’s. After Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, however, he 
changed his mind, or allowed his flatterers to change it for 
him, and a statue of himself by Chaudet was placed upon 
the column. This gave way, in 1844, to another by Seurre, 
in which the great Emperor was represented standing on a 
heap of cannon-balls, dressed in his ‘‘ costume de bataille.” 
The hat, the epaulettes, the boots, the “‘vedingote a revers,” 
the lorgnette, and the sword worn at Austerlitz were copied 
exactly. The statue was cast in gun metal taken from the 
enemy, “ under the Empire, let it be well understood,” adds 
the writer of this year, ‘‘ for if we make war now-a-days we 
do not take cannon.” The present figure succeeded M. 
Seurre’s, and is one of Napoleon III.’s tributes to the 
memory of his uncle. 





ANCIENT DISCOVERIES AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 


THE ruins which doubtless lie hid beneath many parts of 
the public thoroughfare contiguous to the Abbey Church 
are of considerable moment and worthy of contemplation, 
especially as we are daily necessitated to believe.that the 
fragment of Earl Harold’s work is still becoming more and 
more important and interesting. A short time since while 
some workmen were making progress with the drains in 
connection with the sewerage works in Waltham Abbey near 
the market place, they came across the basement of two 
stone and flint walls running parallel toward the south-east 
end of the churchyard. As the trenches were opened it 
might be at once seen that it was a substance in order con- 
temporary with the old monastery; and according to the 
cruciform style of the original structure, these walls would 
come in direct conjunction with the eastern transept, and 
formed either an enclosed walk or subterranean passage from 
the Abbey into the centre of the town southward to Seward- 
stone Street, or what was anciently called Shepescotestrete. 
The names of the streets of our town have been so materially 
altered that none of them scarcely bear the same (i¢le as 
they did in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
which were so congenial to the sombre character and 
monastic order of the old Augustine fraternity. After 
taking a faint glance at the geographical position of these 
walls, we may notice further their dimensions, &c., as it will 
probably be something for the rising generation to investigate 
into more fully, though it would now cost but a very trifling 
expense to trace out their extent, by simply digging out 
about two fect of surface earth, and which the writer of this 
contribution, as a member of the Essex Archzological 
Society, would be only too pleased to witness. It is, says 
one of the past century, “almost as difficult to distinguish 
the age of a building by the masonry used in it, when nothing 
more than the plain walls appear, as it is to distinguish when 
a foundation was laid by the materials and manner of laying 
it only. We find the several species of masonry which the 
Romans introduced were used by the Saxons, the Normans, 
and also the more modern masons, notwithstanding the 
various styles of architecture which prevailed in different 
ages.”’ Each of these newly-discovered «walls (which lay 
before disturbed one foot below the surface) measured in 
depth four feet from the top to the first narrow set off, and 
twenty-two inches to the second or broader set off, from 


The first of these projections was about six inches thick : the 
second, about sixteen inches. The walls are about four feet 
wide at the top, but increase in substance and strength 
towardsthe bottom. As the earth was opened they appeared 
to lie in an angular position. The distance from each angle 
was precisely eleven feet six inches. The inner surface was 
quite flat and faced three feet from the bottom with plain red 
tiles, having a lump on the reverse side of each to help secure 
it when placed in the mortar against the wall. ‘These tiles 
were not exactly of the ordinary kind, and measured eight 
inches by ten, though not one whole one could be seen 
among them. The earth between these walls to the depth 
of about ten feet consisted of ashes, tiles, bones, &c., and 
although the workmen dug to the depth of thirteen feet six, 
yet no kind of flooring or pavement could be discovered. 
At the bottom of this made-up earth, ten feet below the 
surface, a small vase was dug up and thrown out. It was 
rescued from oblivion by myself, and is now in my possession, 
and also a small piece of green glazed tile. This vase when 
found was perfectly empty. Itis of common earthenware of 
a light brown colour, and was originally glazed outside, the 
upper part of it being of a greenish hue. Its shape is some- 
what globular, with two slight projections at the base of the 
neck, and a small hole through each by which it was doubt- 
lessly supported, and by which it would appear to have been 
used as a censer or lachrymactory, or it might only have 
been an old water-bottle, although for this purpose it would 
appear of little service on account of its being so small. 





Similar bottles are portrayed in Erasmus’ ‘ Praise of Folly.” 
It is evidently of the medieval class, and measures twelve 
inches round the centre, and two inches in diameter at the 
base. The neck is two inches long, by one anda quarter 
broad across the mouth ; the height is five inches; it may 
be considered of little value. Bottles or vases of this kind 
were used by the ancient shepherds, and especially by the 
pilgrims who trudged their way to Canterbury, to Walsing- 
ham, and to other places, as it is given in the ‘ Fantasie of 
Idolatrie” :— 
“To Wynsore, to Waltam,* 

To Ely, to Caultam, 

3are toted and bare legged apace.” 
Such vases were also Roman, and called Ampulla. 
Only a few days since while some repairs were going on 
not far from the place above-named, the workmen discovered 
several human bones, also two or three small pieces of iron 
about three inches long, something like spear heads. In 
1867 (a few yards from this spot), a great quantity of 
skeletons were discovered in digging out the foundations of 
some new buildings. One of the skeletons was entire, having 
three stakes driven through it in the form of a triangle, near 
which was a smalldagger. I have preserved one of the posts. 
Can any of your readers give any instance of persons being 
buried elsewhere like this ? 


Waltham Abbey. W. WINTERS. 





* This is intended evidently for Waltham Abbcy, as it is in connec- 





which to the extreme base they measured exactly six feet. 





tion with Windsor. The Abbot of Waltham had a vineyard at 
Windsor, temp. Richd. II. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S CHAIR AT ST. JOHN’S GATE, 
CLERKENWELL. 


AxouT 1730, this ancient Priory Gate was hired by Edward 
Cave, a printer and earnest promoter of English literature, 
and by whom the first monthly publication was here started, 
under the title of The Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘To carry out 
this enterprise the medizeval rooms were cleared of their 
monastic relics, when types and printing presses were intro- 
duced. 

Dr. Johnson, from his constant contributions to 7he 
Gentleman’s Magazine, as well as being engaged by Cave 
on other works, was very frequently at the ancient gate. A 
room was appropriated specially to him, where in leisure 
moments he would invite his brother workers. The house 
still retains a venerable-looking old arm-chair, of which the 
illustration below is an engraving, fondly and with good 
reason believed to be the one on which the great lexico- 
grapher sat when penning many of his most celebrated 
works, 


For the loan of this engraving we are indebted to Mr. 
Wickens, the present proprietor, whose predecessor published 
an account of the gate, from which interesting work we are 
kindly permitted to give extracts and illustrations on a future 
occasion. It deserves mention that any reader desiring to 
inspect the whole or any portion of the structure, will find in 
the worthy host a courteous guide over this historic tavern. 





ANCIENT BRITISH SCYTHE-ARMED CHARIOT. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Notes and Queries, writing thereon, 
concludes his communication by saying that the question of 
their use is involved in doubt, and “thinks that a Brochure 
upon ancient British war-chariots by some accomplished 
archzeologist is a literary desideratum: 

Another correspondent writes :—‘‘ There is a certain 
amount of negative evidence touching the question mooted 
in the fact that at least three interments involving the pre- 
sence of a buried ‘ancient British chariot’ have been met 
with in Yorkshire. Two of these are noticed in Phillips’ 
‘Yorkshire,’ p. 209, with a reference for fuller information 
to the ‘Memoirs of the York Meeting of the Arch. Inst., 
1846.’ The third was discovered by Mr. Kendall, of Picker- 
ing, in a tumulus near Cawthorn Camps. He described to 
me, when showing me the whcecl-tires and other parts of the 
‘find’ still extant, the whole transaction, from the first 
meeting with the hole near its extremity to the complete 
unearthing of the whole. But the minute examination of 
the entire interment seemed to have revealed nothing to lead 
to the inference that scythes had existed. The horse-trap- 
pings found showed that draught from the chest, not the 








ORIGIN OF HORSE-RACING IN ENGLAND. 


IN a leading article on the Derby Day, the Globe remarks :— 
“ Historically regarded, it might be supposed that racing as 
an institution is older in Yorkshire than in any other of the 
English counties. It was indigenous in the forest of Galton, 
to the east of the city of York, as early as the year 1590. 
But even York must yield in point of antiquity to Chester. 
Enthusiasts maintain that the Turf was an institution in Eng- 
land in the reign of Athelstan the Saxon: it is certain that 
the origin of the Chester Cup may be referred to the reign 
of Henry VIII. In 1511 there was established at Chester a 
horse-race, the victor in which was presented with a silver 
bell. Ninety-cight years subsequently three silver cups were 
substituted, and after another interval of fourteen years 
‘one faire Silver Cupp’ of about the value of eight pounds 
took the place of the three. If the line of the annual suc- 
cession in the contests be not unbroken, their origin is at 
least an historical fact. Newmarket first became the me- 
tropolis of racing in the reign of James I.—the monarch 
who must also be accredited with the distinction of having 
popularised the Epsom meeting. Long before the scene to 
which the multitude has repaired to-day became consecrated 
to the purposes of horse-racing, Epsom had achieved 
celebrity in consequence of its medicinal waters and its in- 
vigorating climate. It was on the occasion of one of his 
visits to Norwich Palace that James I. first conceived the 
idea of enlivening the place of his valetudinarian retirement 
with ‘equestrian diversions,’ and thus royalty created that 
which royalty has since so often patronised.” 





MR. STOPS. 
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THE grotesque and archaic look of this figure justifies its 


introduction into these pages. It is taken from a capital 
little book for children, entitled ‘‘Round Games and 
Amusing Exercises upon Grammar,”’ published by Messrs. 
Dean & Son, of Ludgate Hill, who have kindly lent the 
engraving. ‘This funny figure was designed to teach chil- 
dren the stops used in punctuation, and is a most capital 
method of imparting that useful knowledge. It amuses the 
young, and the most serious adult cannot look upon this 
‘“« Mr. Stops’’ without laughing at a character so replete in 
all his points. 





OLIVER CROMWELL’s HousE.— Workmen have becn 
employed to demolish the fine old large red-brick mansion 
on Brixton Rise, which, according to repute, was once occu- 
ee by Oliver Cromwell. This is the last specimen in the 
ocality. The property has been purchased by the London 
Tramway Company. 

THE 4ooth anniversary of the birth of Albert Diirer was 





shoulder, of the small horses employed had been the rule.” 


celebrated at Niirnberg on Sunday and Monday last. 
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GARRICK’S VILLA, HAMPTON COURT. 
Tus villa was designed by Adams, the architect of the 
Adelphi Terrace, and in 1754, David Garrick became pos- 
sessor of the villa on the edge of the common, which will 
always be associated with his name. Down by the river he 
built the Shakespeare Temple, Mrs, Garrick herself was 
delighted with the garden. A tulip and a cedar tree were 
planted, writes Mr. Fitzgerald, by her own fair hands, with 
a sucker from the famous mulberry tree. The Shakespeare 
Temple, separated from the house by a high road, was 
reached by a tunnel, suggested by Capability Brown, and 
warmly recommended by Dr. Samuel Johnson. In the 
Temple was the famous Roubiliac statue of Shakespeare, 
now in the British Museum. The rooms in the house were 
low and not very large. There was a library, a bow-win- 
dowed room ; the best bed-room, where the bed was in an 
alcove that could be shut off from the room altogether—a 
French notion of Mrs. Garrick’s. In the dining-room, over 
the sideboard, hung a portrait of Davis, the faithless bio- 
grapher. There were three landscapes by Loutherberg, a 
small Guido, and a fine Andrea del Sarto, presented to 
Garrick by Lord Burlington. In the bow-room hung the 
four famous election pictures of Hogarth. The latter asked 
for them two hundred guineas, to be raised in lottery tickets. 
To spare his friend the humiliation of canvassing for their 
sale, Garrick resolved to purchase them. This virtue was 
well rewarded. Some sixty or seventy years after Mr. 
Sloane was glad to secure them for seventeen hundred and 
thirty-two pounds ten shillings. About the house, too, was 
a good deal of rare china, in which Garrick was curious. 
The Shakespeare curiosities which were treasured in the 
Temple must have been the least interesting of the whole 
collection, Grand company came to Hampton Court. The 
Garricks were important people, and lived in state. When 
they went into town, it was in a carriage and four horses. 
They visited the quality, and the quality visited them. 
David Garrick dearly loved a lord, but he was a true, good 
man for all that. At Hampton every inhabitant of the place 
could say so. He was a father to the poor. On the first of 
May every year the poor children of the parish were invited 
to his garden, and were amused and gratified still further by 
receiving from the hands of the great artist huge cakes, not 
mere trumpery penny buns, and a present of money. It 
was not till 1822, the date of her death, that Mrs. Garrick 
parted with the Hampton property, which, however, got 
sadly out of repair, and when her husband had been buried 
in Westminster Abbey more than twenty years. At that 
time the beautiful Violette—beautiful indeed she still looks 
in the sketch by Zoffany—had got to be, as Dean Stanley 
tells us in his “*‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” “a little 
bowed-down old lady, leaning on a gold-headed stick, and 
always talking of her Davy.” At Hampton she was often 
visited by Queen Charlotte, who found her once peeling 
onions, and herself got a knife and began peeling onions 
also. What an employment for a queen! 

It seems, however, that they had sometimes better things 
than onions at the villa. ‘I,’ wrote Gibbon in 1776, 
‘took the opportunity of eating turtle with Garrick.” A 
few years after we find him living in clover, and in a letter 
to Lord Sheffield, dated 1782, he writes, “the Hampton 
Court villa has answered my expectations, and proved no 
small addition to my comforts, so that I am resolved next 
summer to have, borrow, or steal, either the same, or some- 
thing of the same kind.’”’ In 1789, Horace Walpole writes, 
“TI drank tea at Mrs, Garrick’s with the Bishop of London 
and Mrs. Porteous ’’—surely he might have called her the 
bishop’s lady—* Mr. Batt, and Dr. Cadyan and his daugh- 
ter.”? Well may we love to think of the past in Hampton, 
of Gibbon, and of Garrick, and of Horace Walpole, of the 
nobs and beauties, of the fine lords and ladies who there 
came to feast and flirt. —City Press. 





CORDWAINERS’ HALL. 


In the European Magazine, Vol. LX., p. 162, will be found 
a narrative of the incident which led to the grant, in 
Flanders, to the workers of old leather there, of the right to 
precede the Company of Cordwainers, and place an im- 
perial crown over the boot for their arms. 

In process of time the Flemish workers settled in South- 
wark, and sought to obtain in England the like right of pre- 
cedence. Frequent quarrels were the result of their efforts, 
and in the view of the historians of the day the contests 
were as fierce as those of the Houses of York and Lancaster, 

We are told that to terminate the latter, the heir of Lan- 
caster sought alliance with the heiress of York; and that 
when presented to her he placed in her bosom the most 
beautiful white rose that could be procured within his domi- 
nions, That the rose blushed to find itself less white, and 
turned Lancastrian there. Hence the union of the two 
Houses. What were the patterns of ladies’ shoes history 
does not tell us, but certain it is, that about this time the 
workers from Flanders yielded their claims of precedence to 
the new workers in London, and were as a body engrafted 
upon the oot or stem of the latter corporation at their Hall 
in Cannon Street. 

Hence the toast for the future would be the sentiment— 
“The Worshipful Company of Cordwainers, root and branch, 
and may they continue in uzanimity and harmony for ever’’ 
—a custom observed to this day ; and that neither one nor the 
other member of the Company may be otherwise than onan 
equal footing, the toast is proposed for all alike by the clerk. 
Est perpetua. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A SCULPTURE GALLERY, 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Move lightly here, that so no marring sound 
May shock the solemn stillness of the place ; 
Let no irreverent laugh upon thy face 
Be seen, but let each step and look be found 
Proclaiming how thy soul by thought is bound ; 
The rude remark from thine unguarded tongue 
Suppress—remember whom thou mov’st among : 
Great Spirits present make it holy ground ! 
Art thou familiar with each sculptured stone ? 
Not with loud speech thy vaunting knowledge show, 
(Or, rather, heedless so thine ignorance own) 
Annoying all who meditative go. 
And, oh, be well determined ere you leave 
This hall august, deep wisdom to receive. 

' C. B. S. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Lorp Cairns asked, on Friday, the 19th May, when it was 
intended to erect the building for the reception of the British 
Museum Natural History Collection on the piece of ground 
at South Kensington made over to the nation by the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and under what 
authority a portion of that ground had been occupied by 
refreshment booths in connection with the Royal Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

The Duke of St. ALBAN’s said that a great deal of time 
had necessarily been consumed in negotiations between the 
Board of Works and the Trustees of the British Museum ; 
and that two or three months more would be required for 
the final settlement of the plans. A vote of 40,000/. would, 
however, be taken this year for the new building. As the 
land had been made over to the nation at a price very much 
below its market value, on the condition that it should only 
be applied to the purposes of science and art, the Govern- 
ment did not think there was any impropriety in granting a 
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temporary loan of a strip of it in aid of an undertaking so 
intimately connected with the promotion of science and art 
as the International Exhibition. 

Earl STANHOPE hoped a more definite pledge would be 
given as to the erection of the building, The trustees of the 
British Museum were in no way responsible for the delay. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE replied that the vote of 
6000/, last year was inserted in the estimates for the purpose 
of raising a discussion, and of deciding whether the building 
should be erected. Although he was unable to state the 
precise date at which the buildings were to be begun, the 
plans were definitely settled, with the exception of some 
comparatively unimportant alterations lately suggested ; and 
he believed that no unreasonable delay was to be anticipated. 

On the above discussion the Athen@um remarks :— 

“In this case, of course the great National Museum will 
not be broken up, as South Kensington has only been put 
forward as a desirable site for a moiety of it. The autho- 
rities of the National Gallery and Royal Academy have both 
refused most pressing inducements to quit their central posi- 
tions for the suburban one; as they know their own interest, 
their judgments may at last be available to prevent the dis- 
ruption of the British Museum. The people of the middle 
and east of London, with no other national collection main- 
tained in their districts, or within convenient reach of them, 
may demur to this removal to the court end of the town, 
where so large a proportion of public educational establish- 
ments already exist, while not one is to be found east of the 
British Museum. East-Londoners can hardly be expected 
to consider the second-hand ‘boilers’ lately removed from 
South Kensington, and the small collections attached to 
them, as compensations for the loss of the more popular 
half of the British Museum,” 


ANECDOTES 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE LAWLESS STATE OF SOCIETY IN 
MERIONETHSHIRE, IN THE REIGNS OF EDWARD IV, 
AND HENRY VIII. 





From an original manuscript, written in 1654, in the auto- 
graph of Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, £sq., the 
Merionethshire antiquary. 


HowEt ap Jenkin, of Ynys-y-maengwyn, seeing his father’s 
meanes [estate] after his death was to be divided between 
him and his brethren,! whereby he was to have but ye 3 
parte, whereas y® whole seemed little inough for him in his 
conceit, plodded how to procure his father to passe the 
whole upon him; which when by faer meanes he could not 
obtaine, he, confiding in the y¢ greatnes of his allies, tooke 
the old man his father, and imprisoned him in Harlegh 
castell, where he [his] father in lawe? was Constable ; from 
whence he was not released untill he passed all his lands 
upon Howell and Mary his wife, & theire issue, by his deede, 
w beareth date y° 19th of Edw.4. . « « © ee © 


Humffrey ap Howell ap Jenkin [eldest son of the person 
above-mentioned] gott a deputacion of that office, [the office 
of sheriff] for y® county of Merioneth, aboute the yeare 

of Henry 8 :* and falling out wt his cosin Howell 
Vaughan, of Llwydiarth, in Powys, who at that tyme dwelled 
at Caergai in Merionshire, what though he were out of his 
owne county, yet found enough in this countrey; for besids 
his two sonnes, John and Humffrey, being lustie yong men, 
& Morgan ap John of Cynllwyd, Howell’s brother-in-law, a 
man of great power in Penllyn, he had out of Talybont, 





1 By the law of Gavelkrud, then prevalent in Wales. . 

2 Sir Roger Kynaston, Knt., sce Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. i. 

. 265. 

® By aroll of Ministers’ Accounts for the county of Merioneth, for 
the year ending at Michaelmas, 13 Hen. VIIL., (1521,) in the Branch 
Record Office, Carlton Ride, the Rev. Joseph Hunter’s department, 
it appears that at that time Humphrey ap Howel ap Jenkin was 
deputy to John Scudamor, sheriff for Merion ethshire, 


. 








Tudur Vaughan ap Griffith ap Howell,‘ out of y® prime 
men of that countrey, & William ap Jenkin, & Morgan his 
brother, y® sonnes of Jenkin ap Iorwerth afores*, who being 
disinherited by meanes of their brother Howell, as is before 
declared, sided wt Howell Vaughan against Humffrey, 
their brother’s sonne. Nevertheless Humfrey ap Howell ap 
Jenkin, by virtue of his office, raysed a great number of men 
out of Estmanner, [Estimaner,] & came to Caergai, where 
he seised upon all the cattel of Howell Vaughan that he 
found, & did drive them to Talybont. Howell with his 
friends followed hard after but could not overtake them, 
vntil Tudur Vaughan, having notice of the matter, came wth 
a companie of 50 archers and met the shieriff & his men 
driving y® cattell and began to skirmishe, whereupon Howell 
Vaughan came in sight : then the shireff, seing himself to be 
overmached, left y® cattell, & gave ground. Tudur Vaughan 
gin hard after them; then Howell Vaughan recovered 
his cattell, and wt his men returned thinke[ing] all had 
been ended, The shieriffe perceiving that none followed 
but Tudur Vaughan & ‘his men, whoe for the most parte 
were a foot, comanded his men still to give ground, till they 
came to the Bwich (being a narrow passage betweene two 
great mountaines) where he wished them to make a stand, 
& if Tudur Vaughan did com thither that then they should 
fale [fall] upon him suddenly and take him; which was done 
accordingly ; for Tudur Vaughan being on horsback came 
before his men, who were a foot, & soe was taken & his 
men beaten back. Then he was sent to Aberystwyth castle 
in Cardiganshire to be imprisoned, ,from whence, not long 
after, he was set at libertie, & returned to his countrey, 
aa was about 15. H. [enry] 8.—Archeologia Cambrensis, 
ol. II. 








NOTES ON PUBLIC SALES. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES, 


THE remaining drawings and sketches of the late Mr, 
William Bennett were sold on Thursday and Friday, the 18th 
and 19th ultimo, at Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, in 
King-street, St. James’s. The sale excited great interest, 
and was very numerously attended. The following were the 
more important examples :— 

Lots 40, 2, 3. Craigmillar Castle, View near Ventnor, and 
the Falls of the Rhine—100 guineas, (Permain). 

48-50. View on the Conway; North Wales, 
Bettwys, and the New Forest—75 guineas (ditto). 

52-6. Two views near Ventnor; Capel Garmon, North 
Wales; and Carisbrook Castle—120 guineas (ditto). 

57-9. View near Pentrevoelas, North Wales; the River 
Conway, and View near the junction of the Conway and 
Machno Rivers—1oo guineas (ditto). 

61-3. Sketch in North Wales ; View near Ventnor, boats ; 
and Pandy Mill, North Wales—go guineas (Judkins), 

65-9. Two views near Ventnor, another view of Capel 
Garmon, and Inverardon—t1o guineas (Coles). 

83-5. View near Horningsham, Wilts; Balmoral; and 
the South Tyne, Northumberland—1oo guineas (Tooth). 

94-7. The Lovers’ Seat, Fairlight; the Lyn, North 
Devon; Tooting Common; and Richmond Park—110 
guineas (Boyd). 

225-9. View on the Coast, Ventnor; Harlech Castle, 
Fluellen, Lake of Thun, Windsor Forest, and Pont-y-Pair, 
Bettwys-y-Coed—160 guineas (Sampson). 

230-3. Hever Castle, Harlech Castle, Dolbadarn Castle, 
North Wales, and Lancaster—145 guineas (ditto). 

234-6. Misty Morning, Windsor; Windsor Forest, and 
Lynmouth—110 guineas (Goldsmith). 


near 





* Ancestor to the Vaughans, 
Dolgelly. > . 
® Probably near the small pool called Liyn Tri Gratenyn, better 


formerly of Caerynwch, near 





known as Llyn Bach, in the wild and romantic pass between Dol- 
gelley and Tal-y-llyn. 
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237. Glen Nevis, a beautiful drawing—g> 
(Sampson). 

339-40. The Falls of the Clyde, and View in Glenfalloch. 
— in 1869 and 1870. Winter—142 guineas (Glad- 
well). 

341-2. Tourlaville, Normandy, and Pentrovoelas, North 
Wales; Rainy Day. Exhibited, Winter, 1870—65 guineas 
(Vokins). 

349, 61, 3, and 6. Views near Braemar, Lynmouth, 
Devon ; Rivaulx Abbey, and Richmond Park—120 guineas 
(Vokins). The whole realised 6,350/. 

A choice collection of water-colour drawings, the property 
of a gentleman, was disposed of on Saturday at the same 
rooms. Among the more important examples were the 
following :— 

Lots 2, 4. G. Barrett—a composition, Sunset. A river 
scene, with a shepherd and goats, and a classical composi- 
tion—90 guineas (White). 

43-5. Birket Foster—The Hayfield (a brilliant example) 
and two small works, A Cottage at Bray and Cologne—150 
guineas (M’Lean). 

54-6. W. Hunt—The Sum (a capital drawing) and the 
Head of a Girl—110 guineas (Permain). 

69. J. F. Lewis, RAAAW—An Arab Sheik—52 guineas 
(Tooth). 

135-6. J. M. W. Turner—Luxemburg and Bristol, two 
small examples—110 guineas (Agnew), 

140, Same artist—The Entrance to Battle Abbey—go 
guineas (Smith). 

141. Brienne, a brilliant cabinet example—105 guineas 
(Vokins), 

157-8. Madou—Drunkenness and Gluttony, and the com- 
panion picture, A Scolding, from the Water-colour Exhibi- 
tion, 1870—80 guineas (Williams). 


guineas 





MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWINGS, 


A choice collection of modern pictures, including many 
fine specimens of the foreign schools and some beautiful 
drawings, were on Tuesday, the 23rd May, disposed of at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, in King Street, St. 
James’s, Among the more important examples were the 
undermentioned :— 

Drawings.—Lot 13. E. Duncan—A Storm in the High- 
lands, 55 guineas (Permain). 

17. F. Taylor—Sophia Western and the Squire. 
tal work—160 guineas (Morris). 

Pictures.—44. Duverger—Grandmother’s Birthday ; a fine 
domestic picture, 125 guineas (Johns). 

60, 81, and 98. Fred. Goodall, R.A.—A Workman of 
Cairo, Passing the Tombs, and an Eastern Merchant, 240 
guineas (Willis). 

61, 72-9. W. P. Frith, R.A.—Three cabinet works ; 
Scene from She Stoops to Conquer, The Farewell, and 
Queen Elizabeth with Amy Robsart and Leicester at Kenil- 
worth, 335 guineas (Wilson). 

63-4, and 82. G. D. Leslie, A.R.A.—Truth, and the 
companion, Superstition, and The Country Cousin, 180 
guineas (Norman). 

67. C. Landelle—A Girl with a red Fez, 105 guineas 
(Pole). 

95. Portaels—The Creole and New Jewel, 190 guineas 
(Williams). 

96. Jules Dupré—Sunset at Sea, a cabinet example, 170 
guineas (Austen). 

97. D. W. Wynficld—The Rich Widow and her Suitors, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 150 guineas (ditto). 

99. F. Willems and David de Votter—An Interior; a 
lady arranging flowers and fruit; a joint composition; 155 
guineas (ditto). 

102. J. E. Millais, R.A.—Ophelia; a cabinet picture, 
100 guineas (Williams). 


A capi- 





103. J. Linnell, sen.—A Cottage and Children, with 
Ducks ; a cabinet example, 190 guineas (White). 

104. W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A.—Love’s Beginning ; 
How delicious is the winning of a kiss at love’s beginning, 
165 guineas (Austen). 

105. H. S. Marks, A.R.A.—Falstaff’s Ragged Army. 
The picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 250 guineas 
(Williams). 

106. P. F. Poole, R.A.—The Return of the Wanderer, 
195 guineas (Green). 

The whole yielded 66752. 10s. 





RARE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
First Day’s Sale, 


The valuable and extensive collection of pottery and 
porcelain, formed by that well-known connoisseur, Mr. C. 
W. Reynolds, comprising more than 1000 specimens of 
Italian, Spanish, German, Turkish, Persian, French, Danish, 
Chinese, and English porcelain and faience, including man 
fine pieces of great beauty and rarity, was sold on the 2ot 
May, at Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Wood's, in King- 
street, St. James’s. 

The great beauty of the collection attracted a very nu- 
merous assembly. The following were the more important 
objects included in the first day's sale :— 

Objects of Art.—Lot 57. A pair of Louis XVI. candle- 
sticks of polished steel, inlaid with festoons of flowers and 
ornaments of chased gold, on square feet, with openwork 





borders—45 guineas (Travers). 

59. The Centaurs of the Capitol; a pair of very fine old 
Italian bronzes, on white marble pedestals with dove marble 
plinths, 50 guineas (Boone). 

Alcova Faience.—61-4. A large oblong slab, with raised 
white scroll border, painted in colours, with Air, after 
Albano ; two others, with Fire and Earth, after the same; 
and a fourth, with a pastoral scene, 55 guineas (Wilson). 

65. The Saviour in the Temple, and the Apotheosis of a 
female Saint, a pair of fine upright slabs, 31 guineas (Lord 
Exmouth). 

66-7. The Virgin and Child in the Clouds and St. Joseph, 
with the Infant Saviour and the Virgin Child, 25} guineas 
(Blake). 

68. Galatea, after Caracci, and Pomona, with Cupids; a 
pair of oval slabs, really fine, 36 guineas (Whitehead). 

69-70. A pair of ditto, with Cupids, and Juno and Iris, 
32 guineas (Cassel). 

71. The Elements, a set of four oval plasques, with masks 
and scrolls on the borders, 39 guineas (Marston). 

72-73. A large oval slab, with David and Abigail ; and 
another, with the Saviour in the Temple, 30 guineas 
(Marston). 

74. A pair of smaller slabs, with figures of soldiers, in- 
scribed ‘*Arquebuseros de Grassin Infanteria,’’? and 
“«Croates De Ynfanteria,” 40 guineas (Grindlay). 

75- Another, with an equestrian figure, inscribed ‘ Alca- 
buceros Garsin de Cavalleria,” 40 guineas (H. G. Bohn). 

Alcora Porcelain.—77-8. A square plaque, painted with 
Christ bearing His Cross, in colours ; and an oval ditto, with 
figures in brown, 30 guineas (Wareham). 

Arras.—89. A gros-bleu cup and saucer, with birds in 
gold on white ground, 16 guineas (Durlacher). 

Baden.—9gi-2. A colossal figure of a girl with a book, 
and an allegorical female figure, the companion, 30 guineas 
(Goldsmid). 

Old Bow.—114-5. A pair of white groups of two fish, and 
a fluted oval stand, painted with butterflies and other insects 
on foot, with strawberry plants in relief and colours, £29 15s. 
(Wareham). 

116. A milk pot, with goats, and a bee in relief in 





colours, engraved in Marryatt’s Pottery and Porcelain, 38 
guineas (Whitehead), 
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119-20. A triple shell-shaped Stand, painted with flowers, 
and incrusted with coloured shells and seaweed, and a 
smaller ditto, 15 guineas (Nettlefold). 

121. A pair of white salt-cellars, formed as shells, with 
cray-fish in relief, marked with a triangle in blue, 40 guineas 
(Grindlay). : 

122. Another pair, nearly similar, 30 guineas (Whitehead). 

Bristol.—124. A sucrier and cover, beautifully painted 
with festoons of flowers and foliage in colours and gold, 22 
guineas (Whitehead). 

125. A teapot and cover, milkpot, basin, and two cake 
plates, with gold ribands and wreaths of foliage, 20 guineas 
(Wareham), 

127. A beautiful cup and saucer, painted with a bird, two 
medallion heads in grisaille, in richly gilt borders, with 
festoons of foliage in green, 28/. 1os. (Wareham). 

128. A beautiful ecuelle, cover, and stand, with festoons 
of foliage in green, gold bands, and three medallions of 
Cupids in grisaille, 78 guineas (Whitehead). 

Buen Retiro.—135-6. A white barrel, surmounted by two 
figures of children under a goatskin, and another, the com- 
panion, with two infant Bacchanals, 48 guineas (Grindlay). 

137-8. A sucrier and cover, painted with combats of 
Moors and Spaniards, and a cup and saucer similar, 50 
guineas (Wareham). 

Caen.—140. A beautiful cabaret, painted with animals in 
brown on primrose ground, consisting of triangular plateau, 
painted with Cupids, and eight other pieces, 40 guineas 
(Grindlay). 

Capo Di Monte.—145-6. A beautiful small white group of 
Hercules and Antzus; and a pair of ewers, spirally fluted, 
with foliage in relief in blue and red, 25 guineas (Rhodes). 

Chantilly.—151-4. A triple inkstand, painted with flowers 
and birds, and a beautiful cabaret painted with exotic birds, 
consisting of oval plateau and five other pieces, 25 guineas 
(Wareham). 

Old Chelsea.—158. A beautiful fluted vase, with pierced 
neck, painted with four medallions of exotic birds in dark 








blue and gilt borders, from the collection of Elizabeth, 
Margravine of Hesse Homburg, 70 guineas (H. G. Bohn). 
159. A pair of beautiful seated figures, emblematic of the 
Senses, 73 guineas (Grindlay). 
160, Another pair, equally fine, 74 guineas (Weld). 


Second Day's Sale. 


The following were the more important specimens dis- 
posed of :— 

Doccia Ware.—Lot 203. The Rape of the Sabines, after 
G. di Bologna, engraved in Marryatt’s work, 50 guineas 
(Grindlay). 

204. Apollo and Daphne and Three Cupids, 25 guineas 
(Wareham). 

Frankenthal.—260. A beautiful cabaret, painted with 
The Departure to Cytherea, after Watteau, in medallions, 
consisting of a diamond-shaped plateau, with open work, 
white and gold border, and seven other pieces, 40 guineas 
(Lord Exmouth). 

Fulham Ware.—The following specimens were exhibited 
at the South Kensington Museum. 

271-3. A life-size bust of James II., with a gilt collar of 
the Order of the Garter, on blackwood socle and painted 
pedestal ; a bust of Charles II., in a large wig and lace 
necktie, and a bust of James II., in similar dress, 95 
guineas (Wilson). 

278. A full length figure of Lydia Dwight, in a shroud, 
with a skull and flowers at her feet, 30 guineas (Durlacher). 

281. A bust of a dead female child on a couch, her head 
resting on a pillow, a broad lace band over her forehead, 
her hands clasped on her breast, holding a bouquet of 
flowers, modelled from nature; on the back is inscribed 
‘*Lydia Dwight, dyed March 3, 1672,” 150 guineas (White- 


Furstenburg.—295. A white and gold cabaret, painted 
with medallion heads in colours, after Denner, consisting of 
oval plateau and six other pieces, 38 guineas (Williams). 
1el,—324. A large punch bowl and cover, formed as a 
mitre, painted with figures regaling, battle pieces, and fruits, 
inscribed inside the lid, ‘‘ Kiel Buchwald, Directeur Abr. 
Leibamer Fecit,’”’ 25 guineas (ditto). 

Ludwigsburg.—345-6. A teapot and cover, Mazarin blue, 
richly gilt, painted with allegorical figures in two medallions, 
with white and gold feet, spout, and handle, and a deep 
blue cup and saucer, painted with Cupids in grisaille, in two 
medallions, richly gilt, 25 guineas (Durlacher). 

Etiolles.—A. beautiful cabaret, painted with seaports, in 
medallions in pink, with festoons and bouquets of flowers 
in colours; mark, engraved “‘ Etiolles, Xbre, 1770, Pellerie; ” 
consisting of 16 pieces, 55 guineas (ditto). 





EARLY PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 
Third Day's Sale. 


At this day’s sale of Mr. C. W. Reynolds’ collection the 
following were the most important specimens :— 

Menecy.—Lot 393. A large fluted tureen, cover, and 
stand, beautifully painted with fruits and flowers, 182, 10s. 
(Philpot). 

400. A white ecuelle, cover, and stand, and a cup, cover, 
and saucer, with plants and foliage in relief, with silver salt- 
cellar, &c., 18 guineas (Whitehead). 

401. Two pairs of cylindrical canisters, and covers, silver 
mounted, 20 guineas (ditto). 

Moustiers.—416. A rosewater jug and dish, painted with 
Venus and Cupid, Diana and Nymphs, and Jason, the 
stand painted with a figure of Victory, with Cupid in a car ; 
engraved in Marryatt’s work, 15 guineas (Wareham). 

420. A large oval dish, painted with an elephant hunt, 
after Tempesta, and border of ornaments in blue on white 
ground, in black and gold frame, engraved also in Marryatt’s 
work, and the companion, with a staghound, 30 guineas 
(ditto). 

422-3. A circular dish, with the rape of Prosperine in the 
centre, and six medallions of deities and festoons of flowers 
in colours, on white ground; in black and gold frame; and 
a fine oval dish, with a medallion of Diana leaning on an 
escutcheon in the centre, surrounded by chimeras and gro- 
tesques, with fine arabesque border in blue, on white ground, 
in the style of Bérain ; both engraved in Marryatt’s Pottery 
and Porcelain, 75 guineas (Holloway). 

424. A circular dish, with a boar hunt, after Tempesta, 
and border of ornaments in blue on white ground, 18 guineas 
(Williams). 

Nove Faience.—465. A beautiful two-handled vase, cover, 
and stand, with deep blue and gold borders, painted with 
classical figures and with pierced neck, 30 guifeas (Adair). 

466-7. A two-handled Etruscan vase, deep blue, with two 
large medallions of classical figures and four medallions of 
Cupids, and a model of a stove of cylindrical form, deep blue 
ground, with military trophies and festoons in gold, painted 
with views in Venice, figures and heads in medallions, sur- 
mounted by a figure of a child, on four gilt feet, formed as 
lions, with plinth coloured in imitation of marble, 36 guineas 
(Permain). 

408. A fine vase and cover, deep blue ground, pencilled 
with gold, with cream-coloured foliage in relief, and handles 
formed as arabesque figures, beautifully painted, with two 
large medallions of classical figures, on circular pedestal, 
with medallions of Roman emperors on plinth, coloured in 
imitation of marble, 22in. high, glass shade and stand, 130 
guineas (Jones), 

469. A splendid presentation vase, with square pierced 
handles and pierced neck, deep blue ground, richly gilt, 
with Alexander and the Family of Darius, and another 
subject after Lebrun, in two large medallions, and smaller 





head), 


ones of classical heads, This chef d’euvre of the manufac- 
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tory has inscribed on each side of the square pedestal, 
“ Fab. Baroni Nove;” engraved in Marryatt’s work, 195 
guineas (Fuller). 

Nove Porcelain—470-1. A fine vase and cover, with 
handles formed as female figures bearing garlands of flowers, 
painted with subjects from Roman history, and ornaments 
in colours and gold ; engraved also in Marryatt’s work ; and 
a two-handled vase and cover, with foliage and ornaments 
in slight relief, painted with Italian and oriental figures 
at a seaport, signed “‘G. B.” (Giovanni Baroni) Nove 
on the sides, 95 guineas (Williams). 

472. A beautiful eventail jardiniére, on open work stand, 

ainted with eight military subjects in colours, with deep 
fies borders, pencilled with birds and flowers in gold, 40 
guineas (Wareham). 

479. A beautiful ecuelle, cover, and stand, deep blue 
ground, with vases of flowers and ornaments in gold, 
painted with twelve medallions of military subjects, 62 
guineas (Nixon). 

75. A beautiful ecuelle, cover, and stand, painted with 
six medallions of buildings and figures, in richly gilt borders, 
30 guineas (Saundars). 

476. A beautiful eventail jardiniére, on open work stand, 
painted with seaports and figures, in richly gilt borders, 
marked ‘Nove Gio. Marconi piuxt,” 78 guineas (Thomp- 
son). 

a A pair of smaller eventail jardiniéres, with hunting 
subjects, coats of arms, and medallion heads in ornaments 
and colours, 80 guineas (Wareham). 

Plymouth—535. A fine white bust of George II., 2 
guineas (ditto). 

536. A cup and saucer, painted with Chinese figures in 
blue on white ground, 20 guineas (Nixon). 


MISCELLANEA. 


Crospy HALL.—The Crosby Hall Estate, including what 
remains of the Crosby Place, to which so many references 
are made by Shakespeare in his Richard Z//., and which is 
an interesting specimen of Gothic domestic architecture of 
its period, was sold by auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, by Messrs. Beadel. 

THE death is: announced of the well-known archeologist, 
M. Gaetans de Minicis. 





** FLINT JACK.”—This notorious fabricator of flint and 
stone antiquities is at present among the Yorkshire towns in 
the North Riding. His present trade is the vending of 
arrow-heads made of bottle-glass, which he works with even 
more skill than flint, and which he is disposing of by the 
score, 

ANTIENT LAID PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — Under this 
designation Messrs. Richards & Co,, of St. Martin’s 
Lane, have introduced a machine-made writing paper, which 
will compare most favourably with hand-made varieties 
when price and quality have been fairly tested. It is fine, 
hard, and tough, and may be used without any fear of hairs 
clinging to the pen, a defect that frequently exists in hand- 
made papers. Though ancient in style, it possesses modern 
finish, and is free from that objectionable roughness which 
is generally found in papers manufactured in imitation of the 
old style, It is cut in four sizes, and packed in appropriate 
wrappers, and envelopes have been manufactured to match. 

WAVERLEY MEMENTOS. — An ingenious Edinburgh 
cabinet-maker has purchased up every chip of the oak wood- 
work of the famous dwelling-house where Sir Walter Scott 
was born, in Horse Wynd, and which is now being razed. 
This he is converting into antique carved paper-cutters and 
other souvenirs of the author of ‘* Waverley ;” and, through 
Messrs. De La Rue, the interesting trifles will be introduced 
to the home and American markets shortly before the cele- 
bration of the Scott Centenary in August. 

WE regret to learn that European visitors have taken to 
defacing the Caves at Elephanta,—conduct much to be re- 
probated. 

CHARLES I.—A correspondent of Notes and Queries says 
that the Earl of Essex has at Cashiobury a small piece of 
the ribbon of the Garter given to Bishop Juxon; it is sky- 
blue. He has heard that the greater part of the ribbon re- 
mained in the family representing Juxon for several genera- 
tions, and was destroyed by a lady to annoy her husband. 

PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES.—The 
Synod of the Irish Voluntary Church have passed a canon 
forbidding any changes in the structure, ornaments, or 
monuments of any church without the sanction of the in- 
cumbent, select vestry, and bishop. This is a wise and 
judicious proviso. We trust it will be faithfully carried out 
in practice, and that such changes as those to which it refers 
will not be effected without the joint and concurrent assent 
of the three authorities are required. 





Approaching Sales, 





Auctioneers will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of the ANTIQUARIAN Notices of Sales of 
Articles of Virtu, for insertion in this Table. 


June 
Monday, 5 


Mr. PHILLIPS, New Bond Street, Library of Choice Books. 


Friday, 9 Ditto ditto Old Dresden, Chelsea, and Oriental Porcelain, and other valuable 
Property. 
” 9 C. Bennet & Son, Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin, 200 Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and 


English Schools. 


“s 9 Messrs. FosTER, 54, Pall Mall, Objects of Antique Art from China, 


Monday, 12 


Mr. PHILLIPS, New Bond Street, Works of Art, the property of a Gentleman residing in Vienna. 


Wednesday 14 Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall, CoHection of Portraits and Pictures by the Old Masters, Old China, 
Antique Cabinets, Gobelin’s Tapestry, and other valuable effects from Madingley, the ancient seat 


of the Cotton family, 
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